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Tenants  of  the  International  Hotel  gather  outside  their  former  home  the  morning  after  the  eviction  to 
collect  the  rest  of  their  belongings. 

From  the  Goodman  Building  to 
the  I-Hotel:  An  Interview  with 
Martha  Senger 


Why  We  Moved 
From  San  Francisco 

Gentrification  and  displacement  are  more  than 
abstract  concepts  to  the  people  who  move  away 
from  San  Francisco  each  year.  They  mean  moving 
bills,  lost  friends,  and  new  jobs,  and  are  not  in  the 
least  abstract.  The  reasons  behind  folks’  leaving 
are  often  complex,  involving  personal  as  well  as 
political  or  economic  motivations. 

We  decided  to  ask  some  of  our  members  who 
have  moved  out  of  the  City  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  moving.  In  an  admittedly  unscien¬ 
tific  survey,  we  received  the  following  responses 
from  still-current  members  who’ve  left  S.F. 

Carl  Goodman  had  lived  in  San  Francisco  for  five 
and  a  half  years  before  moving  to  New  York  this 
year.  He  used  to  pay  1600  for  four  small  rooms 
here  in  the  City,  but  is  now  paying  $275  for  three 
rent-stabilized  rooms  in  New  York  City.  His 
reasons  for  leaving  were  a  new  job  with  the  N.Y. 
People  with  AIDS  Coalition,  and  a  much-needed 
“change  of  scene”.  He  adds  at  the  bottom  of  his 
survey  sheet,  “Obviously,  New  York  is  even  more 
outrageously  expensive  than  S.F.  —  and  the  gen¬ 
trification  here  is  just  as  disgusting.  Glad  you’re 
doing  this  questionnaire.  The  SFTU  is  a  terrific 
group!” 

Ruth  Koseba  also  lived  in  San  Francisco  for  five 
years  before  migrating  to  the  East  Bay.  She  has 
purchased  a  two-bedroom  house  in  Oakland  with 
monthly  payments  of  $620,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  what  she  was  paying  in  rent  on  a  similar 
house  in  San  Francisco.  Her  move  was  spurred  by 
the  sale  of  her  home  here  to  a  new  owner,  whom 
(we  can  deduce)  wanted  to  move  into  the  unit. 

Jeffrey  Rovitz  lived  here  for  nine  years  before 
moving  to  upstate  New  York.  He  explains  his 
move  this  way.  “The  place  I  was  renting  was  sold 
and  we  were  going  to  be  evicted  due  to  major 
renovation  work  by  new  landlord.  My  girlfriend 
and  I,  who  were  sharing  a  bedroom,  didn’t  want  to 
live  again  with  so  many  people.  Rents  for  a  decent 
one-bedroom  were  too  high  for  us.  We  eventually 
want  to  own  our  own  place  so  as  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  others  (e.g.  landlords)  and  to  have  a  sense 
of  place  and  permanency.  Due  to  the  cost  of 
buying  a  house  in  the  Bay  Area,  that  was  an 
impossible  dream.” 

“While  in  S.F.,  as  now,  I  worked  as  a  community 
mental  health  worker.  Considering  the  cost  of 
living  in  S.F.,  most  community  mental  health 
workers  can  barely  get  by.  I  was  able  to  secure  a 
position  in  upstate  N.Y.,  where  I  had  played  with 
the  idea  of  moving  to,  even  without  all  the  above 
issues.  My  salary  will  allow  me  to  afford  to  buy  a 
house  with  land.” 

“You  guys  are  great.  Thanks  for  all  the  past  help. 

Best  of  luck.  You  may  use  my  name  if  you  send  me 
a  copy.” 


By  Andree  Lager stedt 

Martha  Senger,  a  San  Francisco  artist  and  activist 
of  many  years,  was  the  only  person  arrested  at  the 
International  Hotel  eviction.  This  interview,  part 
one  of  two,  was  conducted  by  Andree  Lagerstedt,  a 
Tenant  Union  counselor  and  long-time  friend  of 
Senger 's. 

AL:  I  want  to  begin  this  by  remembering  that  our 
personal  tenant  activist  struggle  goes  way  back  to 
the  Big  Sur  Campground. 

MS:  How  do  you  remember  that? 

AL:  The  campground  manager  was  going  to 

charge  you  to  let  this  person  camp  out  in  your 
front  yard,  so  we  formed  a  parade  and  marched 
around  the  campground  and  composed  silly  pro¬ 
test  songs  which  the  campground  loved,  though  I 
can’t  remember  now  whether  the  manager  ended 
up  charging  you  or  not.  It  was  the  summer  of  1967. 
It  wasn’t  until  I  moved  to  San  Francisco  that 
activism  reappeared  in  me  in  some  form,  when  you 
were  working  with  the  Goodman  Building. 

MS:  When  I  think  of  that  period,  it  comes  through 
on  several  levels,  the  main  one  is  as  a  woman  and 
having  my  home  invaded.  And  wanting  to  defend 
that.  That’s  the  bottom  line  for  me,  and  feel  that  it’s 
very  much  where  I  was  coming  from  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Goodman  Building  and  with  the 
I-Hotel  —  just  responding  to  invasion  of  home  and 
family. 

AL:  And  so  you  were  already  at  work  in  the 
Goodman  Building? 

MS:  Yes.  This  was  the  place  1  had  looked  for. 
When  I  got  to  the  Goodman  Building  it  was  already 
under  threat  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Agency.  I  discovered  the  remarkable  com¬ 
munity  that  was  there,  quite  unlike  anything  I  had 
ever  experienced  in  the  intimacy  of  a  nuclear 
family  situation  for  twenty  years,  raising  two 
daughters.  Such  an  experimental  and  free  life,  and 


at  the  same  time  there  was  a  sense  of  connected¬ 
ness,  and  of  communion  and  sharing  of  ideas  that 
was  very  special.  The  Goodman  Building  was  first  a 
haven,  second  a  cheap  studio  and  place  to  work, 
which  I  needed,  and  third,  it  was  this  remarkable 
community  of  people  that  were  connected  by  their 
ideas  and  their  work. 

AL:  How  did  you  handle  internal  disputes?  Did 
you  have  meetings? 

MS:  Not  at  the  outset.  At  the  beginning,  when  I 
first  moved  in,  we  hadn’t  organized  a  resistance.  It 
was  before  the  Agency  had  taken  over  the  building 
and  under  Merv  Goodman’s  ownership  there  was  a 
loose  laissez-faire  management  by  an  artist  who 
lived  in  the  building  —  a  totally  free  spirit  himself. 

AL:  But  I  remember  when  I  visited  the  building 
that  there  were  lots  of  meetings  to  attend. 

MS:  That  was  true  later  when  we  began  managing 
the  building  ourselves.  After  the  Agency  siezed  the 
building  from  Mr.  Goodman  through  eminent 
domain,  we  organized  to  resist  eviction  and  to  save 
the  building  from  being  torn  down  for  a  highrise 
development.  We  formed  the  Goodman  Building 
Tenant’s  Union  to  manage  the  building  and  the 
Goodman  Group  to  develop  art  programs,  classes, 
the  theatre  and  galleries. 

We  got  a  lawyer  from  Neighborhood  Legal 
Defense,  Pam  Dostal,  who  filed  a  grievance  against 
HUD  that  was  to  protect  us  for  almost  ten  years  — 
that  we  had  a  first  amendment  right  to  association 
and  therefore  had  to  be  relocated  as  a  group.  With 
that  legal  protection  we  then  worked  politically  to 
save  the  building  from  the  bulldozers.  We  got  it 
declared  a  city  landmark,  produced  our  own 
development  plan,  and  secured  a  half  million  dollar 
commitment  from  the  City  to  rehabilitate  the 
building. 

We  finally  lost  our  case  to  be  relocated  as  a 
group,  but  the  argument  was  a  powerful  one  and 
contains  what  I  think  is  the  essence  of  the  meaning 
and  the  tragedy  of  both  the  International  Hotel  and 
the  Goodman  Building.  That  housing  is  more  than 


Calendar  of  Events 

Monday,  JULY  13TH,  5:30  p.m.,  at  558  Capp 
Street.  Business  Committee  Meeting. 

Thursday,  JULY  16TH,  7:30  p.m.,  at  558  Capp 
Street.  Legislative  Committee  Meeting. 

Monday,  AUGUST  10TH,  5:30  p.m.,  at  558 
Capp  Street.  Business  Committee  Meeting. 

Late  August  (Time  and  place  to  be  announced) 
General  Membership  Meeting.  Members  will  re¬ 
ceive  adequate  notice. 

yjG  w-jw  yjy  yjy  yJQ 

The  San  Francisco  Tenants  Union  is 
proud  to  present  three  exciting  events  in 
commemoration  of  the  Tenth  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  the  International  Hotel  Eviction. 

Sunday,  AUGUST  2ND:  ROCK 

AGAINST  RENT  at  the  fabulous  Mabuhay 
Gardens,  443  Broadway,  8  p.m.  Bands  to 
be  announced  —  watch  for  notices.  Ness 
Aquino,  the  colorful  proprieter  of  the  Fab 
Mab,  was  one  of  the  tenants  evicted  from 
the  I-Hotel,  and  will  speak  briefly  about 
their  struggle.  Political  folk  artists  to 
open. 

Monday,  AUGUST  3RD:  THE  FALL  OF 
THE  I-HOTEL  plus  SQUATTERS;  THE 
OTHER  PHILADELPHIA  STORY,  at  the 
Red  Victorian  Moviehouse,  1659  Haight 
Street,  7:15  and  9:15  p.m.  Curtis  Choy’s 
documentary  of  the  International  Hotel 
Eviction  plots  the  drawnout  struggle  of  a 
group  of  tenants  and  their  supporters 
who  fought  to  the  bitter  end  to  save  the 
hotel  they  called  home.  Charles  Koppel- 
%  man’s  film  on  squatters  looks  at  another 
tactic  used  by  housing  activists  to  retake 
and  hold  their  homes.  One  dollar  off  for 
Tenants  Union  members. 

Tuesday,  AUGUST  4TH:  A  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  ACTION  at  the  SITE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL,  Jackson  and 
Kearny,  7  p.m.  Keith  Hennessey  of  Con¬ 
traband  is  helping  direct  this  piece, 
which  will  incorporate  elements  of 
dance,  theatre,  music,  and  ritual.  Dramat¬ 
ic  texts  by  Peter  Plate.  Like  Contraband’s 
award-winning  piece  Religare,  which 
took  place  in  the  Gartland  Pit  (site  of 
another  long-gone  hotel),  this  perform¬ 
ance  action  will  incorporate  both  the 
audience  and  immediate  environs  into  its 
dramatic  fiber.  Free. 


just  physical  shelter  for  a  number  of  seperate 
bodies.  In  the  case  of  the  Goodman  —  and  it’s  what 
I  went  to  the  I-Hotel  to  also  defend  —  was  the 
destruction  of  a  community.  Of  a  larger  web  of 
relatedness,  a  group-being  that  provided  a  meaning 
and  larger  identity  that  could  never  be  duplicated 
or  relocated.  It  was  this  spiritual  connectedness  of 
people  who  had  built  something  larger  than 
themselves,  a  larger  life  that  died  when  the 
buildings  were  evicted. 

AL:  And  it  was  more  than  just  an  authority 
rebellion.  It’s  a  real  questioning  of  the  very 
precepts  of  what  “home”  is,  a  questioning  of 
boundaries  that  are  difficult  to  see  or  confront  or 
identify  because  of  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
invisible.  What  makes  us  so  strong  when  we  stand 
together? 

MS:  It’s  as  if  the  very  concept  “we”  has  been 
disallowed  by  our  fragmented,  atomized,  competi¬ 
tive  society.  Relationships  are  reified,  people  mm 
into  things  —  commodities.  I  think  that  the  great 
unexamined  need  and  poverty  of  our  era  in 
modem  industrial  society  is  the  need  for  a  freely 
associated  “we”  —  a  free-associated  extended 
family  that  is  the  antithesis  of  atomized  individuals 
in  competition  with  one  another.  There  is  a 
paroxysm  of  suffocation  because  of  the  deep  need 
for  connected  meaning  that  you  feel  with  the 
several  of  you  standing  together,  being  a  “we”, 
standing  for  deep  values  you  may  not  even  be  able 
to  articulate.  This  is  a  human  need  that  has  been 
denied  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  must  be  recov¬ 
ered  if  we  are  to  survive. 

AL:  I  see  where  in  this  society  we  have  to  cross 
unseen  boundaries  sometimes,  like  Alice  and  the 
Looking  Glass  —  we  have  to  go  through  the  mirror 
just  in  order  to  look  back  and  see  the  reality  of 
what  is  behind  us.  I  am  trying  to  see  what  we  can 


learn  from  looking  back  at  the  support  for  the 
Goodman  and  the  I-Hotel. 

MS:  The  I-Hotel  was  evicted  in  1977,  and  the 
Goodman  Building  was  not  evicted  until  1983,  and 
so  the  I-Hotel  had  been  fighting  longer  than  we  had 
and  we  were  still  a  comparatively  young  struggle. 
The  similarities  were  that  both  structures  con¬ 
tained  —  no,  even  more  provided  —  very  special 
environments  for  the  growth  of  cultures.  It  was 
these  cultures  that  were  destroyed  and  can’t  be 
replaced,  no  matter  how  many  units  of  housing 
they  put  up  or  how  many  “community”  rooms 
they  add  on. 

AL:  I’m  thinking  of  boundaries  again.  I’m  thinking 
of  how  much  easier  it  must  be  to  do  civil 
disobedience  for  causes  like  nuclear  war,  where 
boundaries  to  main  gates  are  clearly  defined, 
marked  and  visible,  by  lines  of  police  or  otherwise. 
The  kinds  of  boundaries  involved  in  housing 
struggles  are  different.  What’s  happening  in  North 
Beach  and  what  happened  in  Manhattan  and  all 
over  the  country,  what  they’re  calling  gentrifica- 
tion,  is  hard  to  articulate,  though  it’s  easy  to  see. 
How  can  we  articulate  our  struggle  as  tenants  who 
want  community?  I  believe  that  standing  together 
is  the  only  poetry  that’s  left,  the  only  moral 
statement  we  can  make. 

MS:  What  makes  this  boundary  invisible?  We  all 
need  to  do  deep  questioning  about  housing  and  the 
need  to  not  be  so  easily  bought  off  by  any  kind  of 
replacement  housing  and  accept  sterile,  adminis¬ 
tered  units  as  a  substitute  for  control  of  our  lives 
and  the  chance  for  real  autonomy,  liberation,  and 
community.  It  behooves  all  of  us  artist-writers, and 
all  the  creative  people  who  haven’t  been  given 
themselves  the  chance  to  call  themselves  that,  to 
really  speak  about  what  has  been  taken  away,  what 
is  not  being  replaced  by  what  they  give  back  to  us 


It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  in  Dolores  Park  as  tenants  from  all  over  the  City  gathered for  a  picnic, 
games  and  music.  People  from  the  Tenants  Union,  Old  St.  Mary 's  Housing  Committee,  and  St.  Peter 
Housing  Committee  got  together  to  swap  stories  and  potato  salad. 


A  Pitch  for  the  Arts 
Agnos,  That  Is 

Opinion  by  Michael  Harney 

In  November  of  this  year,  four  short  months  from 
now,  the  tenants  of  this  town  will  determine  in 
large  measure  whether  they  can  continue  to  live 
here  over  the  next  four  years. 

November  1987  will  be  an  absolutely  critical 
election  for  San  Francisco  renters.  The  next 
mayor  of  this  beautiful  burg  will  be  making 
historic  decisions  —  that  barring  the  Bomb  or 
Eviction  —  will  be  affecting  our  lives  into  the  21st 
Century. 

Two  thirds  of  the  households  are  renting  in  this 
town;  with  a  very  good  turnout  perhaps  half  (or 
somewhat  more)  of  the  voters  are  tenants.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  powerful  bloc.  Obviously,  a  sleeping 
bloc  (so  far). 

But  the  fact  remains  that  you  tenants  out  there 
can  elect  a  Mayor  who  is  committed  to  resolving 
San  Francisco’s  housing  mess.  Above  all,  elect  a 
Mayor  who  will  sign,  not  veto  Vacancy  Control. 


Well,  folks,  your  SF  Tenants  Union  will  decide 
at  a  general  meeting  who  gets  our  official  nod.  All 
candidates  will  be  invited  to  give  their  pitch.  Prior 
to  the  meeting  the  candidates  will  fill  out  ques- 
tionaires;  their  voting  records  will  be  examined. 
Then  the  decision:  one  member,  one  vote. 

So  I  really  can’t  tell  you  who  it  should  be,  can  I? 
But  I’ll  do  it  anyway.  A  purely  personal  pitch.  You 
be  the  judge. 

Of  the  experienced  major  candidates  running 
only  one  is  a  friend  of  people  like  us.  Only  one  is 
pledged  to  support  Vacancy  Control.  Art  Agnos. 

Supervisor  John  Molinari,  and  former  Supervi¬ 
sor/City  Attorney  Renne  have  voted  against  Va¬ 
cancy  Control  in  the  past  and  are  certain  to  veto  it 
if  they  grab  the  Mayor’s  chair  with  the  aid  of  big 
downtown  bucks.  Same  story  with  candidate 
Roger  Boas.  Vacancy  Control  is  the  only  real 
protection  against  the  incentive  for  eviction,  and 
offers  critical  help  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
rental  housing. 

Only  one  of  the  experienced  major  candidates 
is  willing  and  able  to  fight  the  unplanned  growth 
of  downtown  and  fight  for  the  neighborhoods. 
Art  Agnos  supported  (unlike  Renne  and  Molinari) 
the  SFTU-endorsed  Proposition  M  last  fall  which 
supported  controls  on  downtown  overdevelop¬ 
ment. 


Assemblyman  Agnos  played  a  key  role  in  the 
assembly  in  blocking  the  plans  of  developer 
Richard  Traweek  to  convert  720  units  of  afforda¬ 
ble  housing  in  the  John  Muir  apartments  into 
expensive  condos. 

Art  Agnos  has  fought  at  every  opportunity  for 
the  creation  of  new  and  affordable  housing 
opportunities  for  all  San  Franciscans:  at  the  Poly 
High  School  site;  in  Bernal  Heights;  in  Potrero 
Hill;  in  Bayview-Hunters  Point  —  all  over  the 
City.  And  Agnos  has  consistently  pushed  for 
thousands  of  units  of  genuinely  affordable  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  proposed  Mission  Bay  development, 
opposing  an  expensive  sports  stadium  on  the  site 
for  that  very  reason. 

And  that’s  not  all!  Art  Agnos  is  the  only 
candidate  for  Mayor  with  a  virtually  perfect 
legislative  record  on  other  issues  of  interest:  on 
comparable  worth;  reproductive  rights;  child¬ 
care;  and  civil  rights. 

I  would  personally  urge  your  support  for  Art 
starting  right  now.  To  find  out  what  you  can  do, 
leave  a  message  with  me,  Michael  Harney,  at 
995-2562  and  I’ll  get  back  to  you  with  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  suggestions. 


These  photos  are  taken  from  a  larger  exhibit  put  together  by  a  collective  of  photographers  at  the 
Kearney  Street  Workshop.  They  illustrate  the  human  side  of  evictions,  the  hopelessness  of  forced 
relocation. 


AL:  Did  you  cry? 


and  call  the  “Good  Life”,  because  it’s  not.  It’s  a 
terrible  impoverishment  of  the  spirit.  It’s  people’s 
group  soul  that  has  been  ripped  off,  raped,  really. 

AL:  Can  we  talk  about  how  you  supported  the 
International  Hotel  and  what  led  up  to  your  arrest 
there? 

MS:  Several  of  us  from  the  Goodman  Building 
were  a  part  of  the  human  barricade  that  surround¬ 
ed  the  I-Hotel  the  night  that  it  was  evicted  (August 
4th,  1977).  There  were  probably  ten  people  from 
the  Goodman  as  well  as  hundreds  of  people  from 
all  over  the  Bay  Area  that  had  all  locked  arms,  and  I 
was  part  of  that  human  barricade  up  until  about 
midnight,  when  everyone  was  speculating,  “Are 
they  going  to  do  it  tonight?  Will  they  come  in  later 
when  we’re  not  expecting  them?  What  is  the 
Sheriff  going  to  do?”  I  thought  “I  feel  really  tired, 
I’m  going  to  go  home  and  get  some  shut-eye  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  come  back  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.”  And  so  I  took  off,  went  home  to  the 
Goodman,  and  climbed  into  my  loft-bed  where  I 
fell  asleep.  No  sooner  had  I  fallen  asleep  than  Byron 
Hunt  came  banging  on  my  door,  saying  “Martha, 
wake  up  —  the  Sheriff  is  there,  they’re  evicting  the 
I-Hotel.”  So  I  jumped  up,  went  tearing  down  the 
ladder,  out  the  front  door,  and  found  a  cab.  I 
wanted  to  get  back  in  the  human  barricade,  but  by 
the  time  we  arrived  at  the  scene,  there  was  a  police 
cordon  about  two  blocks  away  from  the  I-Hotel 
surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 

AL:  Jackson,  Kearney,  and  Columbus? 

MS:  Yes.  All  the  way  around  it.  And  so  my  cab 
went  as  far  as  he  could  go,  but  he  couldn’t  get 
through  the  police  blockade.  I  jumped  out  of  the 
cab  and  looked  for  an  opening  in  the  police 
cordon,  and  when  they  weren’t  looking,  ran 
between  the  cops.  I  thought  I  had  broken  through, 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  hotel  and  there  were 
lights  flashing,  horses  were  out  there,  i  don’t  think 
they  had  entered  the  hotel  yet,  there  was  still  a 
confrontation  at  that  point,  and  they  hadn’t  broken 
through  the  human  barricade.  And  so  I  ran  past  the 
police,  and  was  within  a  couple  hundred  feet,  and 
they  chased  after  me,  caught  me,  and  pulled  me 
back,  saying  “Lady,  you  can’t  go  in  there.”  He 
pulled  me  back  and  then  they  turned  aside  and 
were  talking  to  one  another  again,  so  I  looked  for 
another  break  in  the  line  and  went  running  back 
through  a  second  time,  and  at  that  point  they 
picked  me  up  bodily  and  threw  me  in  the  back  of 
the  paddy-wagon  very  unceremoniously,  slammed 
the  door  shut,  and  I  fell  down  on  a  cold  steel  floor. 
It  hurt,  and  I  lay  there  for  a  while. . . 


MS:  No.  I  was  too  frightened  and  too  angry  at 
having  failed  to  get  in.  And  so  I  lay  there  and 
thought  “well,  at  least  I  won’t  be  here  very  long, 
because  they  will  start  arresting  other  people.”  But 
it  never  happened.  I  stayed  there  for  about  two 
hours,  and  watched  out  the  barred  window  of  the 
wagon,  trying  to  see  what  was  happening  at  the 
hotel.  I  heard  the  police  and  the  bullhorns  and  the 
shouts  and  the  cries  and  it  was  very  terrifying,  I 
couldn't  tell  what  was  going  on.  I  just  saw  the 
lights  and  heard  the  voices,  and  I  kept  thinking 
“why  isn’t  somebody  else  being  arrested?”  It 
gradually  became  quieter,  it  must  have  been  four  or 
five  in  the  morning,  when  the  driver  got  in  the 
wagon  and  we  started  off,  with  no  one  in  the  back 
but  me.  As  we  pulled  into  the  Hall  of  Justice  I 
looked  out  the  window  and  saw  long  lines  of  tables 
and  people  sitting  behind  with  pads  of  paper,  and 
dozens  of  people  and  bright  lights,  and  these 
endless  tables  lined  up  against  the  wall.  When  the 
driver  got  out  and  they  asked  him  who,  he  had,  and 
he  said  “one  woman”,  it  became  pretty  funny  at 
that  point.  I  jumped  out  of  the  van,  put  my  fist  in 
the  air,  and  said  “Victory  to  the  International 
Hotel.” 


MS:  That  was  the  funny  moment.  They  were 
expecting  hundreds  of  people,  and  there  was  just 
me.  They  purposely  didn’t  arrest  anybody.  The 
orders  were  to  not  arrest  anybody.  This  is  the 
modus  operandi  —  to  not  permit  any  struggle  to 
remain  visible  —  to  muffle  it,  cover  it  over,  make  it 
disappear.  And  so  it  was  a  fluke  that  I  got  arrested. 


MS:  Yes.  I  was  arraigned  but  the  word  came  down 
from  the  District  Attorney  to  release  me  and  drop 
the  charges. 


MS:  Resisting  arrest.  They  dropped  the  charge 
rather  than  having  us  continue  the  protest.  It  could 
have  been  a  rallying  point.  This  is  the  kind  of 
cooptation  and  giving  of  small  favors  that  keeps  the 
revolt  down.  The  forces  of  liberation  are  kept  from 
really  arising  by  the  tokenism  of  what  is  allowed  to 
trickle  down  in  response  to  the  immense  hunger 
that’s  there.  They  could  have  arrested  hundreds, 
but  they  refused  to  because  they  wanted  the 
struggle  to  die. 


And  so  it  was  totally  muffled.  They  said  they 
found  places  for  everyone,  and  now  talking  to  Emil 
(de  Guzman)  today,  probably  half  of  the  people 
who  were  evicted  from  the  I-Hotel  have  died  or 
have  gone  back  to  the  Phillipines  or  moved  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country.  That  is  the  real 
intent  and  purpose  —  not  just  to  get  the  property, 
but  to  break  up  the  community,  take  away  its 
autonomy. 


The  contributors  to  this  issue  of  the  Tenant 
Times  were  Jim  Dong,  Jess  Grant,  Michael  Har¬ 
ney,  Michael  Hennessey,  Bob  Hsiang,  Jerry  Jew, 
Andree  Lagerstedt,  and  Martha  Senger.  Special 
thanks  to  Chris  Huie.  Typesetting  by  Typesetting 
Etc.  All  contributions,  both  written  and  graphic, 
are  gladly  accepted.  Mail  correspondence  to 
SFTU,  558  Capp  Street,  SF,  CA94110. 

JOIN  THE  SFTU 

If  you  wish  to  join  the  TU,  please  fill  out  the 
form  below  and  mail  it  in  with  a  check  or  money 
order  to  the  SFTU  at  558  Capp  Street,  S.F.,  CA, 
94110.  When  we  receive  your  application,  we’ll 
send  you  the  members-only  phone  number  and 
our  Handbook. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 

Phone:  (H) _ 

(w) - : _ 

Zip  Code. _ ; _ 

Landlord’s  Name: _ _ 

#  Units  in  Bldg.: _ 

#  Bedrooms  in  Unit: _ 

Current  Rent: _ 

□  115  Low  Income 

□  125  Regular 

□  135  Household 

□  J55  Sustainer 

I’d  like  to  volunteer  also: 

□  Tenant  Counseling 

□  Newsletter 

□  Legislative  Work 

□  Organizing 

□  Fundraising 

□  Office  work 

□  Outreach 

□  Direct  Action 


AL:  You  would  have  made  it  visible. 


AL:  What  was  the  charge? 


AL:  And  they  all  cracked  up. 


Brutality,  not  arrests,  were  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  International  Hotel  eviction.  Here,  police 
charge  in  one  of  the  many  waves  which  were  repulsed  by  the  hotel ’s  supporters. 


The  Sheriff’s 
Perspective 
on  Evictions 

Opinion  by  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey 

The  Sheriff  in  each  of  California’s  58  counties  is 
responsible  for  enforcing  all  civil  process,  as 
ordered  by  the  courts,  including  evictions.  The 
San  Francisco  Sheriffs  Department  is  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

Performing  evictions  is  not  a  pleasant  task  —  ask 
anyone  involved.  But  we  do  this  difficult  aspect  of 
our  job  in  the  most  humane  manner  possible 
because  it  is  the  intent  of  both  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  the  consensus  of  our  society  that  the  orders  of 
our  courts  must  be  enforced,  whether  the  order 
favors  a  tenant  or  a  landlord. 

Is  it  fair?  Should  it  be  done  differently?  These 
are  questions  we  must  always  ask  when  examining 
the  functions  and  effect  of  government. 

When  I  was  initially  elected  to  the  office  of 
Sheriff,  ;n  1980,  I  asked  myself  these  questions 
about  the  eviction  process.  And  I  found  it  was  not 
fair  and  it  needed  to  be  done  differently.  But 
because  I  am  not  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
government,  I  had  to  intervene  in  the  eviction 
process  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person 
charged  with  enforcing  the  law  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Within  my  first  year  as  Sheriff,  the  Sheriffs 
Department’s  Eviction  Assistance  Program  was 
fully  operational.  Their  job  is  simple:  to  intervene 
in  the  eviction  process,  assist  those  who  need  help 
and  follow-up  using  the  resources  available 
through  dozens  of  city  and  private  social  agencies. 

To  date,  the  program  has  assisted  over  7,000 
evictees,  concentrating  on  those  hardest  hit  by  the 
trauma  of  eviction:  the  elderly,  the  physically  and 
emotionally  handicapped,  single  mothers  and 
non-English  speaking  families. 

Far  from  being  an  empty  bureaucratic  gesture, 
the  Eviction  Assistance  Program  is  a  solid,  working 
program  helping  those  without  money,  influence 
and  power  virtually  every  day  of  the  week: 


•  by  finding  alternative  housing,  many  times 
at  the  same  rates  or  lower  than  the  tenant  was 
previously  paying. 

•  by  using  bi-lingual  counselors  to  explain  the 
process  and  guide  non-English  speaking  evictees 
through  the  bewildering  bureaucratic  maze. 

•  by  establishing  an  every  day  working 
relationship  with  a  myriad  of  public  and  private 
social  service  agencies  who  have  housing,  job,  and 
counseling  resources. 

•  by  caring  about  men  and  women  who  live 
in  San  Francisco  and  find  themselves  faced  with 
eviction  and  by  treating  people  with  dignity  and 
compassion,  so  often  lacking  when  government 
bureaucracy  deals  with  people. 

Civil  evictions  are  not  the  root  cause  of  the 


homeless  problem  in  San  Francisco,  nor  have  they 
swollen  the  ranks  of  the  homeless.  Anyone  who 
would  suggest  this  is  ignoring  the  plight  of  a  very 
real  “underclass”  of  men  and  women,  abused  and 
neglected  by  the  very  economic  system  that 
created  and  sustains  their  hardship. 

All  people  in  our  society  deserve  justice  and 
equal  access  to  our  courts.  The  Sheriff  should  not 
be  in  a  position  to  decide  not  to  collect  a  tenant’s 
judgement  won  for  a  wrongful  eviction.  Nor 
should  the  Sheriff  refuse  to  honor  other  lawful 
court  orders.  To  believe  otherwise  suggests  an 
abandonment  of  our  legal  system  without  prepar¬ 
ing  an  alternative.  I  believe  the  legislative  arena  is 
best  suited  for  that  challenge.  In  the  meantime,  I 
will  continue  to  do  my  best  to  serve  all  citizens 
with  equal  and  compassionate  law  enforcement. 


A  New  Sheriffs  Candidate — 
Tenant  Activist  Pledges  to  Halt 
Evictions 


Opinion  by  fess  Grant 

Jess  Grant  is  a  counselor  and  organizer  with  the 
S.F.  Tenants  Union,  and  a  regular  contributor  to 
this  newsletter.  This  article,  however,  is  not  be 
taken  as  an  endorsement  of  his  campaign  for 
Sheriff  by  the  SFTU.  The  SFTU  has  not  endorsed 
any  candidates  yet,  and  won 't  until  the  General 
Membership  Meeting  scheduled  for  late  August  (see 
announcement  inside). 

Eviction.  Is  it  fair?  Should  it  be  done  differently? 
Sheriff  Hennessey  is  right  when  he  says  that  “these 
are  questions  we  must  always  ask  when  examining 
the  function  and  effects  of  government.”  But  he 
fails  to  ask  the  most  important  question  of  all  —  If 
eviction  is  unfair  (and  I  would  submit  that  it  is), 
then  why  should  it  be  allowed  to  happen  at  all? 

Good  laws  need  no  enforcement.  The  peer 
pressure  of  popular  consensus  is  capable  of  regu¬ 
lating  human  interaction  even  in  the  absence  of 
laws.  Bad  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that 
would  favor  one  group  over  another,  are  mere 
words  and  without  teeth  unless  backed  up  by  the 
coercive  might  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
suggests  that  “to  intervene  in  the  eviction  process 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  charged  with 
enforcing  the  law”,  as  Michael  Hennessey  felt 
obliged  to  do  in  1980,  may  indeed  be  the  most 
direct  means  of  stopping  the  forced  mass  reloca¬ 
tion  of  tenants  in  San  Francisco. 

That  is  why  I  have  decided  to  run  for  Sheriff  of 
San  Francisco  this  Fall.  My  pledge  to  “disenforce” 
evictions  will  hopefully  appeal  to  those  who 
perceive,  as  I  do,  the  fundamental  injustice  of 
landlordism.  As  more  cautious  housing  activists 
busy  themselves  this  Fall  with  getting  Art  Agnos 
elected  Mayor  or  putting  a  vacancy  control  initia¬ 
tive  on  next  year’s  ballot,  I  hope  to  offer  a  more 
direct,  dramatic  alternative  to  those  who  are  tired 
of  waiting  for  fair  housing. 

My  platform  is  as  follows: 


WITH  TEN  THOUSAND  HOMELESS  IN  SAN 
FRANCISO,  EVICTION  IS  A  CRIME! 

As  Sheriff,  I  would  place  an  immediate 
freeze  on  the  execution  of  writs  of  unlawful 
detainer  (evictions).  I  am  prepared  to  go  to 
jail  (as  ex-Sheriff  Hongisto  did  in  1977)  for 
any  charges  arising  out  of  my  noncoopera¬ 
tion.  A  ban  on  evictions  would  effectively 
expropriate  all  rental  property  by  placing  it 
under  the  control  of  the  tenants  where  it 
belongs. 

\ 

OUR  JAILS  ARE  A  TRAVESTY  AND  MUST  BE 
PHASED  OUT! 

One  cannot  speak  of  justice  while  the  real 
criminals  run  free.  Our  jails  would  be  better 
populated  by  the  generals,  industrialists,  and 
politicians  who  commit  unspeakable  crimes 
against  our  planet  and  its  people  daily.  The 
disproportionately  high  percentage  of  blacks 
and  latinos  in  our  jails  point  to  the  funda¬ 
mentally  unjust  and  racist  nature  of  our  legal 
system.  As  Sheriff,  I  would  refuse  to  handle 
any  prisoners  charged  with  victimless 
crimes. 

REPEAL  THE  SIMPSON-RODINO  ACT,  AND 
ABOLISH  THE  I.N.S.! 

I  support  full  immigrant  rights,  and  de¬ 
nounce  all  borders  as  artificial  creations 
meant  to  foster  racism  and  control  the  flow 
of  the  labor  market.  As  Sheriff,  I  would 
forbid  my  department  from  cooperating  with 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(I.N.S.)  in  the  apprehension  or  detention  of 
undocumented  immigrants. 

FORCE  THE  SHERIFF’S  DEPARTMENT  TO 
START  MEETING  HUMAN  NEEDS! 

Incarceration  and  eviction  are  just  two 
means  of  attacking  the  poor  and  working 
class  in  this  country,  and  fit  into  a  larger 
picture  of  repressive  measures  designed  to 
enforce  our  current  unjust  class  system.  As 


Sheriff  I  would  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
obstruct  my  department  from  carrying  out  its 
repressive  duties,  and  I  would  work  to  mobi¬ 
lize  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  defend 
themselves  against  all  kinds  of  violence, 
whatever  its  origin.  Ultimately,  the  Sheriff’s 
Department,  the  Police,  and  the  Armed  For¬ 
ces  of  the  State  must  be  disarmed  and  abol¬ 
ished. 

Although  the  Sheriffs  race  is  a  non-partisan  race, 
I  am  nonetheless  pleased  to  run  as  part  of  the 
socialist  slate  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
(P&FP).  I  will  be  supporting  P&FP  candidate 
Melissa  Ehman  for  mayor,  and  encourage  others  to 
look  beyond  the  “Big  5”  mayoral  candidates  being 
touted  by  our  local  media  moguls  as  the  only 
serious  candidates. 

As  the  I-Hotel  has  shown  us,  direct  action  and 
non-violent  resistance  can  be  an  extremely  power¬ 
ful  tool  in  the  hands  of  committed  activists.  What  if 
neighborhood  committees  were  formed  so  that 
every  attempted  eviction  was  met  by  dozens  or 
hundreds  of  resisters?  The  I-Hotel  tenants  lost  in 
the  end  because  they  were  isolated  and  therefore 
easy  to  gang  up  on  —  real  solidarity  with  them 
would  have  meant  massive  resistance  to  evictions 
THROUGHOUT  the  City,  thereby  spotlighting  the 
issue  while  taking  the  heat  off  a  specific  group  of 
tenants. 

These  kinds  of  tactics  will  ultimately  serve 
tenants  better  than  the  timid  petitions  and  electoral 
schemes  which  many  in  the  housing  movement 
still  advocate.  As  a  candidate  I’m  in  a  unique 
position  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  leadership,  and 
plan  to  do  so  at  every  possible  opportunity.  People 
should  not  expect  the  election  of  socialists  (much 
less  Democrats!)  to  miraculously  solve  the  inequal¬ 
ities  between  rich  and  poor  in  our  society  —  they 
should  instead  organize  themselves  to  take  power 
back  directly  from  the  leaders  and  centralized 
bureaucracies  on  whom  they’ve  come  to  depend. 
As  an  old  anarchist  once  said,  “If  voting  could 
really  change  things,  they’d  make  it  illegal.” 


